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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1895. 

ED UCA TIONAL ENGLISH. 

No careful observer of the signs of the times 
can fail to see that there is a revival of Eng- 
lish Learning in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century as truly as there was a 
Revival of Classical Learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Nor is such an 
awakening of interest and effort confined to 
any one section of the English world ; to any 
one class of English students, or to any one 
department of English instruction and re- 
search. In England and her Colonies, and in 
our own country; among older and younger 
students ; in the sphere of criticism, philology 
and literature, the movement is manifest ; so 
that what most concerns us is to note its salient 
characteristics as a movement, the causes to 
which it owes its origin and impulse, the evi- 
dences of its enlargement and permanence, 
and its beneficent influence upon all related 
studies and activities. 

In the wide variety of topics thus suggested, 
some of which, we trust, may engage the at- 
tention of our English students, there is one 
deserving of special emphasis. We refer to 
the unwonted interest now exhibited in what 
we have called Educational English, the study 
of English Composition and Criticism, Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, from the edu- 
cational point of view, and with primary refer- 
ence to educational ends, as such ends are to 
be subserved in the secondary school, the col- 
lege and the university. Such an interest can 
scarcely be called an awakening. It is really 
a new departure in our English work in Amer- 
ica, and bids fair to do more for us in the line 
of making English what it ought to be among 
us than any principle or method that has 
hitherto obtained. 

In a recent paper in Mod. Lang. Notes on 
"Promising Tendencies in English Studies," 
we called attention to the excellent work then 
under way at the hands of The Committee of 
Fifteen in reorganizing the relations of sec- 
ondary and collegiate English, and placing the 
whole subject on firmer and safer and more 



rational foundations. To this Committee more 
than to any other one agency is this new de- 
parture due, by which the educational and 
educating features of our vernacular have been 
brought into prominence, by which, as Ad- 
dison and Bacon would say, English has 
been brought down from the clouds into the 
common activities of men. We are beginning 
to learn that the study of our language and 
literature has a disciplinary side to it, which 
is, indeed, an important feature of its char- 
acter as educational. Not only is it didactic 
in the sense of imparting needed information, 
but directly stimulating and provocative of 
thought, and conducive to general mental 
vigor. Much less is it exclusively or primarily 
aesthetic in its nature and purpose, and he 
who approaches and discusses it on such a 
plane as this has but the faintest conception of 
what he has in hand, or the purpose of it. 
We are just beginning to make a business of 
studying English ; not in any merely commer- 
cial or unduly practical sense, but in the sense of 
making it a real study in real earnest for definite 
results in the character, culture, discipline, edu- 
cation, and practical usefulness of those who 
pursue it. In no one particular is this growing 
prominence of Educational English seen more 
fully and more practically than in those suc- 
cessive collections of the best English authors 
recently prepared and now preparing, whose 
main object is to familiarize students in the 
early stages of their student life with "the 
best that is known and thought in the [Eng- 
lish] world." Publishers are vying with each 
other to secure and issue these serials, 
while among authors themselves there is a 
generous and growing rivalry in presenting 
these editions in authoritative, helpful and at- 
tractive form. 

Such is "The Athenaeum Press Series," 
with its admirable volumes already issued by 
Professors Schelling, Gummere, Phelps and 
others. So, we have the serials under the 
suggestive titles — "English Readings for Stu- 
dents," " English Classics for Schools," and 
"Students' Series of English Classics," in 
each of which excellent collections the edu- 
cational element is distinctive. Introductions, 
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texts and notes are prepared with primary re- 
gard to the needs of the student, and on such 
wise that he may be led by a well-adjusted gra- 
dational process through the related provinces 
of English authorship. 

One of the most praiseworthy characteris- 
tics of these books is that no unnatural dis- 
tinctions are made between English Compo- 
sition, so-called, and' English Literature, or 
between either of these and the English Lan- 
guage. The student is thus taught how to 
write clear, cogent and correct English, not so 
much through the medium of any formal rhet- 
orical method as by seeing for himself how 
the best English writers have written. So, 
the English Language is best learned as to 
diction, structure and general uses, by be- 
coming familiar with those authors who have 
used it best. With this end in view, the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Entrance Examinations 
wisely suggested "that the candidate's pro- 
ficiency in composition should be judged from 
his answers," and "that formal grammar and 
exercises and the correction of incorrect Eng- 
lish should in no case be more than a subordi- 
nate part of the examination." Formal Rhet- 
oric has had its day, and happily so, and, 
in so far as the best needs of advancing stu- 
dents are concerned, formal literature, and 
even formal philology, may be so relegated to 
the past. 

In the series known as "English Readings 
for Students " (Holt & Co.), there is a kind of 
sub-series, aiming to represent " the study 
of method in various forms of written compo- 
sition." The four initial volumes are : Speci- 
mens of Narration (Brewster) ; Specimens of 
Prose Description (Baldwin); Specimens of 
Exposition (Lamont) ; Specimens of Argu- 
mentation (Baker). We commend these books 
most heartily to teachers of English, espe- 
cially in our secondary schools, as books con- 
structed on a rational principle of the coordi- 
nation of criticism, language and literature, 
by which all formal distinctions are effaced, 
and the art of expression presented in its 
unity. All this is in the direct line of Edu- 
cational English, and, in the best sense, disci- 
plinary. These books, and such as these, are, 
in fact, supplying a lack in our school and 
college libraries which, as far as we can see, 



could be met in no other way, placing the 
choicest reading in the hands of every student 
at the minimum cost and in convenient form 
for use and reference. 

In speaking of these series, those who are 
engaged in preparing them will pardon, we 
are sure, a single suggestion, to the effect 
that the selections given from the prose and 
verse of any author should be strictly repre- 
sentative, and full enough to give a connected 
and logical account of the author's work. It 
would be invidious, of course, to cite instan- 
ces, but some of these editions are made up 
of what we might term, the shreds and bits of 
literature. They are scrappy and piece-meal 
in their character. The samples shown are too 
limited, so as to make it difficult to form an es- 
timate of the author's work as a whole. 
What Coleridge calls The Law of Sequence, 
must be observed. Hence, good examples 
of this editorial work are given us in one of 
the plays of Shakespeare, or one of the Ora- 
tions of Webster, or one of the poems of 
Milton, each complete in itself and studied as 
a unit. 

Nor is a word out of place to the effect that 
editing is one thing, and creative authorship is 
another and a higher thing. In the present 
rightful enthusiasm obtaining among us in the 
work of presenting and interpreting the writ- 
ings of others, good care is to be taken that 
this be kept, after all, subordinate to original 
research and production on the part of the 
editor. There is a danger lest the old literary 
masters exercise too vigorous a mastery, and 
the rising school of American scholars in 
English become simply a school of criticism 
and exposition. 

In fine, English is fully holding its own in 
America in the modern and growing compe- 
tition of studies, engaging more brains than 
ever before, pursued on more sensible methods 
than ever before, and guaranteed, thus, to se- 
cure more practical and permanent results 
than ever. No rising American scholar need 
ask a more inspiring and useful mission than 
to be allowed to take some part in this most 
important work. 

T. W. Hunt. 

Princeton College. 
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